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TO SILENCE. 


BELOVED Silence, thou art more alive 
Than half the voices that distress my ear 
With their irreverent emptiness of soul, 
Their sounding brass—a hollow trumpet-roll. 
Pleasantly we keep house together here: 
Under thy tender, gracious visions thrive, 
Dear Silence, tenant of the spaces vast 
Where, hand in hand, the noiseless worlds go 
past 
Their Maker’s throne, and leave no visible track. 
O holy Silence, thou art eloquent 
With wisdom that men’s clashing dogmas lack : 
Of all deep mysteries thou holdest the key ! 
I watch thy prophet smile, and am content 
To wait the opening of the seals, with thee. 
—Lucy Larcom. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CONVINCEMENT 
AND LABORS OF PETER YARNALL. 


Tue letter from Peter Yarnall to Rebecca and Ann 
McPherson, which appeared in the columns of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL last week, has called 
forth an interest in my own mind which may be, 
and doubtless is, shared by many of the readers of 
this paper, to know something more about the author, 
whose eventful history affords a notable evidence of 
the power of Divine Truth, when it is yielded to, to 
change the entire course of life and bring the most 
thoughtless and wayward into a sweet willingness to 
hear and obey the inspeaking word as it makes 
known the will of our Heavenly Father. The date 
of Peter Yarnall’s birth is not given, but it is believed 
to have occurred in the year 1753, in Philadelphia, 
where the family resided. He is said to have been 
of an “active, lively, affectionate disposition, but. 
eccentric and fired with a martial spirit.” This is 
easily understood when we call to mind the temper 
of the times and the rapidly developing uneasiness 
in respect to the relations of the colonies with the 
mother country. It was indeed a time to call out 
whatever there was in the hearts of the younger men 
of resistance to what were felt to be the usurpations 
of the government of Great Britain. With what we 
know of this in the war of the Rebellion, and its ef- 
fect upon the young men of the Society of Friends, 
we cannot wonder-that Peter Yarnall, reared in 
Philadelphia, and cognizant of all that was transpir- 
ing in that momentous period, with the ardent spirit 
which his temperament was scarcely able to control, 
should find himself drawn into sympathy with the 
warlike element, and as is related, while yet a boy, 
providing himself with “small firearms ” and assum- 





| ing the attitude of a soldier among his schoolfellows 


for their diversion. 

His education was not neglected, as it is recorded 
that he was “ put to the study of Latin under Robert 
Proud, the historian, who was a scholar of some emi- 
nence in his time and a successful teacher.” As was 
then the custom among Friends, Peter was appren- 
ticed, at the proper age, to make himself master of a 
trade. The business was that of a tanner and currier, 
but the proprietor shortly after retiring therefrom, 
he was placed with another man who lived in the 
country. At this period of his life he departed far 
from “the precepts and example of his worthy 
father,’ but was not without evidences of the long- 
suffering and tender compassion of the Lord. When 
Peter was about eighteen years of age, some unpleas- 
ant circumstance between him and his master led to 
an outbreak of passion in the latter, under the influ- 
ence of which he struck Peter with a whip and or- 
dered him out of the shop and to leave his service. 
This disgrace of being turned out of doors for what 
was considered a trifling fault, seems to have affected 
him in a way that made him depart more widely 
from the early teachings under the parental roof. 
But we can see in this change of his business pros- 
pects an opening that while it seemed to lead him 
farther away from the principles and testimonies of 
the Society, made a way for his entering upon a ca- 
reer of usefulness which could hardly have been 
possible had he remained in the employment to 
which he was apprenticed. 

The first we hear of him after this event is “in 
New York or Long Island, where he enlisted in the 
military service,” which he seems to have regarded 
as giving him greater liberty than he had enjoyed in 
his former occupation, but he soon found himself in 
greater thraldom than he had ever before known. 
It was a rash act, and gave his father “ much grief,” 
under the pressure of which he came from his home 
in Springfield, Chester (now Delaware) county, Pa., 
where he was then residing, to Philadelphia, to find 
some opening, if possible, to get his son released from 
military duty and have him return to his home. 

While in the city he attended Market Street 
Meeting, in which he arose and uttered with much 
feeling, these words of the Psalmist: ‘ Many are the 
afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth 
him out of them all.” He was very kindly received 
by the Friends who entered into close sympathy with 
him, but we are not informed that his efforts were 
successful. John Pemberton is mentioned as exteud- 
ing to him particular care and attention. Shortly 
after his return to Springfield, he was “ delivered by 
death from all his afflictions.” The grief and exer- 





cise on account of the misconduct of Peter and of an- 
other of his sons, were believed to have hastened his 
dissolution. 

A letter written by John Pemberton to the way- 
ward youth was carefully preserved by him, -hrough 
all the wanderings and deviations into which he was 
led. It bears date Ninth month 15th, 1772. In it he 
refers to the death of his aged father, who, he writes, 
“lay but afew days in his last illness,” adding, “I 
believe his end was hastened by thine and Morde- 
cai’s conduct; though he bore his griefs silently. I 
went to see him the day before his departure. He 


was sensible, though weak and in much bodily pain, 
and it was asatisfaction to him to be assured that 
be taken about thee and thy 


some care would 
brother.” 

The release of Peter Yarnall was afterwards pro- 
cured by this friend at considerable cost, and by his 
advice he went to reside at Trenton, N. J., with 
Stacy Potts, where he remained until he was twenty- 
one, when he took up his abode in Germantown, Pa., 
and engaged as a journeyman with a tanner of that 
place. Here he made the acquaintance of Dr. De 
Benneville and was frequently in company with his 
relative, Dr. Bond, who, perceiving that he had an 
inclination towards the study of medicine, obtained 
a place for him as a student in the Hospital at Phila- 
delphia, where it is related that about the latter end 
of “the vear 1775, he received drugs and medicines 
for that institution from Townsend Speakman,” the 
writer quaintly adding: “T.S. delivered them him- 
self, not being above the business of a carrier.” 

On this occasion he found Peter reading Friends’ 
books and observed Sewell’s History, Barclay’s Apol- 
ogy, and other works of the same character lying 
near him. This led Speakman to hope that he was 
becoming more serious and thoughtful, but no evi- 
dence was given at this time that he was sufficiently 
humble “ to bow to the holy repreofs of the great 
Shepherd of Israel by which he was followed,” 

He entered the American army at the time of the 
Revolution and served as surgeon and surgeon’s mate 
from the early part of 1776. In a deposition before 
a court martial in Fifth month, 1780, in a case respect- 
ing the treatment of the sick and wounded soldiers, 
he says: “In the month of December I joined Dr. 
Shippen’s department at Bethlehem. In consequence 
of an action at Princeton and the want of surgeons 
immediately at the army, I left Bethlehem in com- 
pany with Dr. Bond and others, in order to proceed 
to Morristown, to perform such service as that exi- 
gency required.” In this place the amall-pox made 
its appearance and the work of innoculation, which 
was resorted to in those days, was performed on over 
two thousand of the soldiers and the people of the 
town. Here he was attacked with fever which con- 
fined him to his bed for several weeks. 

He continued to serve on the medical staff of the 
army,doing his part very faithfully wherever as- 
signed. He received orders to accompany the sick to 
Reading, Pa. Of the condition of the poor fellows at 
that place, and of his employment among them, he 
writers: “The want of clothing rendered it neces- 
sary to detain some of the convalescent until they 
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were equipped for the march. Many having no shoes, 
stockings, or blankets, yet they recovered as fast as 
could be expected ; very few among them bad a 
change of linen, for want of which they swarmed 
with vermin.’ Our hospitals were much thinned by 
the time the wounded arrived from the action at Ger- 
mantown. 

“ We placed the privates in churches, and also in the 
courthouse, powder-house, and Friends’ meeting- 
house. We generally went into the hospitals about 8 
or 9 o’clock in the morning, and did not close our 
eyes until the task of dressing their wounds was fin- 
ished. This series of troubles lasted for several 
weeks. In the last of December the sick were brought 
in Open wagons, in great numbers. A short time af- 
ter I was ordered to proceed to Ephrata where about 
two hundred and fifty men were lodged without much 
crowding, a disposition of charity prevailing among 
the Moravian brethren.” 

We thus see that he was active in the perform- 
ance of his duty, evincing a spirit of tender feeling 
towards the wounded and suffering who were the ob- 
jects of his kind solicitude, and we find that the la- 
bors and exactions of this continuous service were 
more than he was able to stand. He was taken very 
ill in the latter part of First month and unfitted for 
duty until Fifth month, when he resumed his post in 
the hospitals at Nottingham, thence to Trenton,to wait 
further orders. But his health continuing so poor, he 
asked to be dismissed from the service and was 
granted a release in the autumn of 1778. In the sec- 
ond month of the following year he was granted a 
diploma after undergoing the requisite examination 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


THE PHEBE SMITH CHARITY. 


At the request of Wm. P. Sharpless, one of the origi- 
nal trustees of the Charity described below, George 
Truman prepared an account: of the life of the late 
Phebe Smith, which with some correction is offered 
for insertion in the Frrienps’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 

An anecdote may be mentioned here illustrative 
of her avoidance of publicity in giving aid. A person 
called on her and stated a case of distress, and felt 
surprise when she received a contribution of ten 
cents; but immediately after her departure Phebe 
started out to attend herself to the relief of the suf- 
fering reported to her. 

This is very similar to an account I had from my 
father of Samuel Rowland Fisher, father of our late 
valued friend, Deborah F. Wharton. A poor family 
in Philadelphia were burned out and left in a desti- 
tute condition. A person who had volunteered to 
make collections called on Samuel and stated the 
case; he attentively heard it and noted the address, 
but finally declined to give the party anything; 
as soon, however, as he was fairly out of sight Samuel 
put on his hat, started out, ordering a stove and load 
of wood, and perhaps other necessaries, and when 
the collector called to report his success they were al- 
ready made comfortable by the liberality of this 
kind-hearted man. J. M. T., dr. 
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MEMOIR OF PHEBE SMITH. 

Phebe Smith, under whose will the charity issu- 
ing from the property No. 144 N. Seventh street has 
existence, and now known as the “ Phebe Smith 
Fund for distribution in small sums to the Desery- 
ing Poor,” was born near Downingtown, Chester 
county, Pa., about the year 1775. 

Her parents, William and Elizabeth Pearson, of 
East Caln township, Chester county, Pa., were mem- 
bers of the Religious Society of Friends and at the 
time of her birth were connected with Uwchlan 
Monthly Meeting the meetings composing which had, 
previous to First month 5th, 1863, belonged to Goshen 
Monthly Meeting. 

After the decease of her mother, who survived 
her father, she in company with her youngest sister 
concluded to make Philadelphia their home. 

According to the custom then in vogue the per- 
sonal and landed estates had been willed by their 
father to his sons. In so doing his daughters were 
left with an extremely small pittance ; the three sis- 
ters, however, putting together their little stock of 
means, amounting jointly to about forty dollars, left 
the home of their childhood (which had by their 
industry and energy been made for their parents and 
brothers an abode of comfort), for the uncertainties 
of a city life, and the untried business which was 
then being shadowed before their minds. 

This important movement took place about the 
year 1796. A certificate for Phebe and Sarah Pearson 
was received at Philadelphia Monthly Meeting from 
Uwceh lan, dated Eighth month 4th, 1796, and for 
Mary, Seventh month 9th, 1801. 

The journey to Philadelphia was performed on 
foot from motives of economy, they not being will- 
ing to diminish their little capital, which was to 
serve them until they were able to supply their 
wants by such exertions as circumstances might call 
for. Soon after their arrival in the city they rented 
a small house in Cherry street, near eighth, (now No. 
729), then a surburban and unpaved street, in which 
they commenced selling confectionery and small 
wares, by which, in connection with their needle- 
work, they were enabled to pay their rent and live 
comfortably. 

Coming within its district they now became mem- 
bers of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia for the northern district, by certificate of re- 
moval, on Fifth month 24th, 1803. 

On Ninth month 11th 1804, Mary, the eldest sister, 
was married to James Truman, a member of the same 
meeting, who lived inthe neighborhood. This mar- 
riage, although separating the sisters, had no ten- 
dency to weaken their bond of union, but rather 
to increase its strength. In a business point of view 
it had a salutary and an important influence, as he 
often came in as counsellor and assistant when mcst 
needed. 

The little shop about this time was enlarged, the 
growing business requiring it; the retailing of dry 
goods now mainly engaged their attention. Their 
strict application to business, joined with great truth- 
fulness, soon brought many to deal with them from 
almost all parts of the city, and the name of the 
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“ Quaker Girls” became as well known as that of any 
other firm in Philadeiphia. 

Their manners were kind and conciliatory, and 
these traits brought many customers, inasmuch as 
they were enabled to converse freely as to their 
wants, which ofttimes was found to the purchasers of 
considerable advantage. 

The practice of attending a religious meeting near 
the mi idle of the week, in which they had been 
brought up, still remained with them as an obliga- 
tion ; and now, in view of the gratitude they felt for 
the extendings of Divine regard, as they conceived it 
to be, in the promotion of their temporal wel fare, 
they were the more earnest to continue it as a high 
religious duty. Under these feelings, when the 
meeting hour arrived, although customers might be 
in the store making purchases, they would be kindly 
but firmly informed that the hour had arrived for 
their attendance on their meeting; that they must 
now close their store; and all further business must 
be relinquished until that service was over. In like 
manner, the store was also closed at the time of 
quarterly and yearly meetings, as they considered 
they had then another duty to fulfill,—that of pro- 
moting the social comfort of friends who might be in 
attendance from distant places. This practice, which 
was never swerved from during their business life, 
formed a marked feature in their religious character, 
and becoming generally known, added to the strength 
of their credit amoung the wholesale merchants and 
traders of the city, with whom they had almost daily 
dealings, as their quick sales required the store to be 
frequently replenished. 

In this important service they both took part, 
Phebe always making the purchase of the small 
wares which were in general use, while her sister 
Sarah attended to laying in the stock of heavier goods 
to be sold by the piece or yard. As a peculiarity of 
their method of business, when prepared to go out to 
purchase a bill of goods, they were always careful to 
take the amount of the last bill or bills with them, 
so as to keep their indebtedness as low as possible. 
By this method their business credit was fully main- 
tained, and they were always acceptable customers 
to many mercantile houses of the city. 

This increase of confidence, with the spread of 
their familiar title, soon made the little store in 
Cherry street entirely too small. A change was 
therefore resolved upon, and in view of it, having re- 
alized sufficient means, they purchased a lot of 
ground of James Truman, being the next contiguous 
to his dwelling, now No. 144 north Seventh street, on 
which they had erected a three-storied brick house, 
adapted for a dwelling and store. This building was 
constructed by Jacob Ballenger, a worthy Friend 
and member of the same meeting to which they be- 
longed. 

In this house they resided most of the remainder 
of their lives. This move was greatly to their advan- 
tage, their business largely increasing, and they now 
ranked among the most prosperous of the retail dry- 
goods dealers of the city. This enlargement of means 
and credit seemed to only increase their humility 
and their sense of Divine guidance and protection. 
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This thought never failed them. On this only source 
of power and right direction their minds constantly 
dwelt, and to it they humbly ascribed all their suc- 
cess. Believing that they had been thus cared for, 
they felt under obligations to be prompt, as their 
ability increased, to promote the welfare of others, 
and their benevolence was often witnessed in many 
ways, but ever in such a manner that those about 
them seldom knew the channel in which it moved. 
They belived that true charity asked for no sounding 
trumpet, while at the same time they respected the 
feelings of the recipients of their bounty. 

The Anti-Slavery cause was one very dear to 
them ; and although at the time of their deep sym- 
pathy therewith it was considered both a loss of 
name and character to be in affiliation with that so- 
called disturbing element of society, yet they were 
in-no wise deterred from showing their sympathy in 
every needed way. 

In Tenth month 17th, 1817, Phebe was married to 
Nathan Allen Smith, an approved minister of the 
monthly ‘meeting to which they belonged. After 
this event, her duties being somewhat changed, she 
relinquished her partnership with her sister, although 
they lived in the same house. This connection con- 
tinued for several years. After the death of Nathan 
A, Smith things assumed about the same aspect as 
before her marriage, with the exception that Sarah 
had retired from business. 

The house was now altered from-a store to a com- 
fortable dwelling, where they were ever careful to 
entertain their friends in a truly hospitable manner. 
Their leisure was mainly devoted to promoting the 
welfare of the poorfand needy, and many had cause 
to bless them. 

The death of James Truman in his 73d year, oc- 
curring in the Second month, 1826, produced an im- 

portant change. The three sisters, who had been 
only separated in name, were again brought under 
one roof, their sisterly regards were increased in 
consequence of the: bereavements they had experi- 
enced, and they now felt themselves more closely 
bound to each other. Believing that a change of 
residence might render them more comfortable, they 
removed to a house which they owned and had im- 
proved for their especial use, in Fifth street, now 
No. 314, where Mary Truman, after surviving her 
husband several years, died in her 7lst year, in 
Twelfth month 17th, 1833. : 

After this éventia strong feeling became apparent to 
return to their old{dwellingin Seventh street, in which 
they had for so many years been actively engaged, 
and where so much comfort had been realized, al- 
though intermingled with its portion of sorrow. 

Under this view the Fifth street house was abandoned 
without regret. The return added to their enjoy- 
ment, as well as enabling them more largely to ac- 
commodate their many friends. 

The remainder of their lives was passed under its 
roof, and there are those who can bear testimony to 
the hospitality ever manifested, and the care evinced 
for those who were their guests. 

The disaffection which grew up in the Society of 
Friends about the year 1827, and which eventually 
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divided it, was a source of great trial to Phebe and 
her sisters. The inward teaching of the spirit of the 
Divine Father had been that to which they had 
listened in all their religious and benevolent move- 
ments, being the instructor which they firmly be- 
lieved had led them along safely ; and they were not 
now disposed to give heed to the many voices which 
were heard in various directions, calling them to 
outward views, and formulas of doctrines never 
owned by Friends, and which they believed had 
their origin in the oldness of the letter, as well as in 
a lack of wisdom in those who projected them. 

Phebe had thoroughly experienced the value and 
safety of a practical religion of a faith that could be 
alone made manifest by works. In this she was will- 
ing to confide, and to encourage her sisters in its 
maintenance, and in that course of life which had 
been to them a blessing, from their earliest childhood. 
These feelings induced her to firmly take her place in 
company with her sisters, with the monthly meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia held on Cherry street, 
and having a sense and comprehension of that 
Christianity which she believed was designed to be 
the great light of the world, she felt bound to walk in 
accordance therewith, in company with those who 
met for religious worship at that place, and from 
whose meetings when health permitted she was sel- 
dom absent. The Christianity which she thus owned 
was to her broad and liberal, as she looked upon all 
as fellow-laborers in the same good cause; while her 
compassion for those who failed to admit the fact, 
was often felt and expressed. 

In the latter years of her life she was much af- 
flicted with a chronic pulmonary affection which 
marred her comfort to a great extent, but which she 
bore uncomplainingly, not wishing to be a trouble or 
burden to those about her. In connection with this 
her eye-sight failed. This was a severe trial, but one 
which she endeavored to modify by a watchful cheer- 
fulness. She now mainly occupied her time in knit- 
ting, it being a duty with her to be always employed. 

It was during this period of comparative outward 
darkness, that her mind became more thoughtful 
about the poor and destitute ; their door was being 
constantly opened to listen to the wants of the needy, 
and she conceived, as she could not now do as she for- 
merly did, go out and buy for them, nevertheless, 
she could give them small sums of money, and let 
them purchase what they needed for themselves. 
This she put in practice; and as might be expected, 
had many pensioners on her bounty, and often those 
who were unworthy. But this was not a serious dif- 
ficulty with her, as she believed that even the de- 
ceiver ought not to be utterly cast aside. To those 
who called to see her during this long season of trial 
she was ever kind and tender, as she felt a great at- 
tachment to her friends, and when it seemed right 
she encouraged the good in all. But she never hesi- 
tated to speak plainly where she thought a swerving 

from the track of truthfulness was apparent, or where 
she feared there was danger. 

Two or three years before her death the writer of 
this was consulted as to her will. Her property was 


found to be considerably diminished, from causes 














which need not be mentioned here, but a part of the 
balance she seemed anxious might be devoted to the 
poor, in the same manner that she had been doing 
during the years of her blindness; that is, in giving 
small sums of money to such as were deserving, as 
might seem right to those who might be placed in 
charge, and feeling a strong attachment to Friends, 
she concluded to place the fund she designed for this 
purpose under the care of Trustees, to be appointed 
by the “ Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends,” 
held on Cherry street. The will was accordingly pre- 
pared to meet that view, and now her labors seemed 
to be nearly finished, no peculiar incident occurring 
during her remaining years to change the current of 
her life. She was watched over and cared for ten- 
derly by her remaining sister, whose anxieties in- 
creased as she perceived the waning health of one 
who had been almost everything to her, as counsel- 
lor and supporter, under the many provings of their 
younger life, and even then, for her wisdom had only 
grown more ripe, as her often expressions gave full 
proof. 

On the 17th of the Seventh month, 1853, she de- 
parted this life. In her death many had cause to 
sorrow. Some because of her watchful care as to 
their personal wants; but more because a good and 
worthy friend had passed from their presence—a con- 
sistent Christian, a constant laborer, a liberal and 
untiring benefactor, a lover of mankind, and a true 
worshiper of that Power which she believed had 
created His intelligent creatures for good and wise 
purposes in this world, and for joys immeasurable in 
the world to come. 

Her body was interred in Fairhill burial ground. 
Sarah Pearson survived her sister twelve years, de- 
parting in her 89th year, on the 20th of Seventh 
month, 1865, leaving behind her a name for truth 
and a holy charity which a consistent life could only 
obtain. 

The body of Phebe was removed on this occasion 
from the place of its first interment, to the grave 
opened for that of her sister in one of the lots, Sec. 
A., Nos. 53 and 54, of Fairhill. 

GEoRGE TRUMAN. 





Tuart pure ideal religion which Jesus saw on the 
mount of his vision, and lived out in the lowly life of 
a Galilean peasant ; which transforms his cross into 
an emblem of all that is holiest on earth ; which 
makes sacred the ground he trod, and is dearest to 
the best of men, most true to what is truest in them, 
—cannot passaway. Let men improve never so far 
in civilization, or soar never so high on the wings of 
religion and love, they can never outgo the flight of 
truth and Christianity. It will always be above 
them. It is asif we were to fly towards a star, which 
becomes larger and more bright the nearer we ap- 
proach, till we enter and are absorbed in its glory 

What is of absolute value never changes ; we 
may cling round it and grow to it forever. No one 
can say his notions shall stand. But we may all say 
the truth, as it is in Jesus, shall never pass away.— 
Parker. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 7. 
SECOND MonrTH 16, 1890. 
THE MINISTRY OF JOHN. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
—Matt. 3: 2. 


Read Luke 3: 7-22. 

Ir was while Tiberius, who succeeded Augustus, was 
Emperor of Rome, to which Judea had been made a 
tributary province, that John, whose home was in 
one of the Levitical cities of the wilderness of Judea, 
and whose life had been spent in the quiet seclusion 
of the town where he was born, now having attained 
the age at which the priestly office was entered upon 
(thirty years), heard the word of the Lord, and, yield- 
ing to the call, turned from the career to which his 
birth gave him a right, left the home, the temple ser- 
vice, and all that was before him, that he might pro- 
claim the hour of deliverance for his nation. It was 
while he was in the country about Jordan, preaching 
and baptizing, that he preached to the multitudes the 
words of our lesson. 

O generation of vipers, etc. By reference to Mat- 
thew, we learn to what class of persons he was speak- 
ing. He saw among the multitude many Pharisees 
and Sadducees, and it was to these his words were 
addressed. They were the two largest divisions, or, 
as we would say now, denominations, of the Hebrew 
Church. The viper is the symbol of wickedness, of 
envenomed malice,—its bite is deadly. Theterm was 
probably applied to them because of their want of 
sincerity in coming to his baptism, and their opposi- 
tion to every effort to lift the burdensome usages of 
the temple service from the hearts of the people. He 
queried with them, as if he had not expected to see 
such self-righteous men coming to his ministry. 

Bring forth therefore fruits, etc. Reform your lives, 
show your repentance by your actions among men, 
and so give evidence of your sincerity. 

We have Abraham, etc. It was their boast that they 
were the children or descendants of Abraham, and 
thus entitled to the Divine favor. This boast John 


shows to be of false security, seeing it is possible for 


God from other sources, as unpromising as the stone, 
to raise up representatives of faithful Abraham. 

The axe is laid, etc. Now the time has come to test 
the vitality of their profession—to show whether 
they are sincere at heart, and seeking after the life of 
God, to guide and direct their own lives. 

What shall we do then? What hast thou to direct 
us to, that we may bring forth good fruit ? that our 
lives may conform to the will of God ? 

He that hath two coats, etc. This indicates the di- 
rection in which lie all the evidences of our love to 
God. If we want to conform our life to the Divine 
life we must begin by being unselfish, and relieving 
need and distress wherever we can. After we have 
come under the teaching of the religion of Jesus, we 
find that its first demand is to do good. 

Exact nomore than your due, etc. The publicans 
were the tax-gatherers, and were often very cruel in 
collecting the tax or tribute money,—taking more 
than they were entitled to. He wanted them to be 
honest and just in their intercourse with the people. 

The soldiers, ec. There was a duty for them, and 
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his admonition, if heeded, would bring them into the 
Divine favor. 

Whether he were the Christ, etc. The preaching of 
John was so unlike what they had been accustomed 
to in the synagogue service, that the minds of the sin- 
cere-hearted were in doubt as to who he was. 

J indeed baptize, etc. Here John disclaims any au- 
thority more than that of a messenger, or one sent to 
prepare the way for Him who was to succeed him. 


We are all familiar with the saying that actions 
speak louder than words. In this sense we are all 
ministers, preaching either good or evil. Some, 
however, are called to the special work of vocal min- 
istry, and it isto this work that our attention is called 
in to-day’s lesson. 

While we recognize the fact that God teaches 
every one of us through the impressions of good in 
our hearts, yet we also know, both in history and in 
our own experience, that God has frequently em- 
ployed a human instrument to awaken these impres- 
sions, and to breath into them, as it were, the breath 
of life. What we thus recognize as God’s uniform 
method we should not treat as a mere adjunct of re- 
ligion, but as a constituent part of our public worship. 

The ministry being ordained of God should be in- 
fluenced by no motive other than the approval of God. 
If pecuniary reward, or the fear or favor of man, is 
thrown into the balance, it must have its influ- 
ence, however small. For many practical reasons, 


also, we deem it was wise to keep the ministry, as 
far as possible, uninfluenced by worldly gains. 


For similar reasons, we believe the call to the 
ministry must be from God, and not from man. This 
call is usually given, not by a miraculous voice, or an 
involuntary impulse, but by an impression, more or 
less urgent, that in this service we may advance the 
cause of God. Yet as God works upon the hearts of 
all his people, and makes all sensible of his truth, 
so those engaged in the ministry do well to consider 
the friendly encouragement or admonition of others. 
Thus our ideal ministry is regulated on its human 
side, not by rule and dogma, but by the influence of 
loving sympathy and kindly advice. 

One who thus enters the ministry will naturally 
feel that he must become an instrument as thoroughly 
suited to God's work as opportunity will afford. We 
therefore find that our most useful ministers have not 
only through ready submission to God’s wisdom 
been developed into a deeper spiritual insight ; but 
they have also, by a similar earnestness in schools of 
learning, or in private reading and meditation, fur- 
nished and disciplined their minds. 

Briefly stated, then, our ideal ministry is a consti- 
tuent part of public worship, is uninfluenced by 
worldly motives, is prompted by divine impressions, 
is regulated on its human side by friendly counsel, 
and is increased in power by thorongh discipline of 
both heart and mind. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
The Ministry of John was preparatory. It was 
his thought and the purpose of his life to call men to 
that self-examination which must always precede re- 
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pentance ; there must be a searching of heart before 
we can be made sensible of the need of repentance, 
and afterward a bringing forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance ; or in other words, a conforming of the life 
to the conditions that the change of heart or repent- 
ance implies. John had lived apart from active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of men. It was an age of 
gross corruption, bribery,and irreverence on the one 
hand, and of an asceticism on the other that led 
multitudes of men and many women to turn their 
backs upon society and worldly allurements, and live 
in caves and desert places in the most abject poverty 
and seclusion, believing that by so doing they won 
for themselves a place in the heavenly inheritance 
when the brief period of human existence termin- 
ated. How long John had thus lived we have no 
means of finding out. While spending his time in 
prayer and meditation in the wilderness of Judea, he 
was made sensible that the God of his fathers had a 
higher purpose in his living than to prepare for his 
own entrance into the Kingdom of heaven,—and he 
emerges from the seclusion of his desert life clad in 
thecoarse raiment of camel’s hair, bound with the 
leather girdle. “‘ He was every inch a prophet ” writes 
Geikie, “alike in his words, his spirit, and his out- 
ward appearance. Men saw that he believed what 
he taught, and his sincerity had its natural result in 
moving his hearers. Raised by the dignity of his 
mission as sent by God, which he rightly believed 
himself to be, he had lost all fear of men. His denuu- 
ciations of popular sins knew no abatement of soft 
phrases. He might comfort the broken-hearted, but 
he spoke his whole mind to the self-righteous and 
vicious. The hypocritical Pharisee and the cold Sad- 
ducee, however high their social position or their re- 
ligious reputation, were told they were a brood of 
vipers,—crafty and wicked. Their trustin their pure 
Jewish blood as making them favorites with God was 
ridiculed. Take heed, he told them, that they were 
not excluded from the kingdom of the Messiah, now 


close at hand, in spite of their pedigree, God did not 
need them, for, if he chose, he could create, out of 


these ten thousand stones around, true children of 
Abraham. As they were,they would bring down on 
themselves wrath; they must repent, and show the 
reality of their inner change by its effects on their 
life.” 

In all this we find him doing the work of a 
pioneer, opening up the way to the hearts of the 
multitudes who gathered about him, and preparing 
them for the spiritual baptism of which his baptism in 
the Jordan was but a type and figure. He nowhere 
trenches upon that which is so soon to follow. He 
that cometh after me must increase while I must 
decrease, is his testimony. He does not tell the sol- 
diers who come to his baptism that war is wrong ; 
that is not his mission ; but he does tell them to do 
no violence and be content with their wages. So 
with the publicans or tax-collectors; they were to 
give up extortion. It wasa call to obedience to the 
law, to live up to its righteousness as a preparation 
for the kingdom of the Messiah, for whose coming it 
was his mission to prepare the way. It was not until 
near the close of John’s ministry that Jesus came to 














him to be baptized, that in thus submitting to the 
outward rite both John and himself might “ fulfill 
all righteousness,” as he said, “ for so it becometh 
us.”-— Matthew 3: 15. 


A LETTER FROM SARAH HUNT. 
Esteemed Friend, Isaac Hicks: I have just been listen- 
ing to statements made by Friends in attendance of 
Fishing Creek Half-Year Meeting. It seems many 
strangers were there from different parts,and thyself 
among them. If all kept to their gifts it must have 
been a time of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord. It brought to mind the last time I saw thee, 
which was at Baltimore Yearly Meeting where thou 
mayst remember we harmonized in the public min- 
istry ina remarkable manner. Asa Society we need 
more of that deep indwelling of spirit that baptizes 
us together into the one Power that is and ever will 
be all in all ; for no subterfuge can be found to take 
its place. “It opens heaven, lets down a stream of 
glory on the consecrated hour of man.” 

I wish thee would write me and tell me all about 
yourselves. One thing only will rebuild the waste 
places of Zion and fortify Jerusalem once more, and 
that is simple obedience to the inspeaking word of 
divine Life within,—visitations that come as did the 
one that came to the apostle Paul, and made him 
blind. All his former boasted knowledge was of no 
avail; he had to come down into the state of a little 
child, willing to be led, and, added to this, to be in- 
structed by a father in the church he was trying to 
pull down. Ob, how affecting it is to read how from 
that time he wholly gave up his all to do the Divine 
will, holding fast his faith to the end. 

Do thou the same, my brother, and thy end will 
be glorious. Now I must tell thee I shall soon be 
ninety-two years old; have not been able to attend 
meeting for the last six months. I am mostly in my 
room, do not suffer much. My last child is frail, 
from the effects of a hemorrhage. Love to friends 
there. Saraw Hunt. 

Fourth month 2nd, 1888. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE BIBLE. 

ITS TRANSLATIONS AND REVISION: ITS GRAMMAR. 
I nave before me six translations and the late Re- 
vision. First, the Douay or Catholic Bible, dated 1609 
and 1610. This contains many very clear texts and 
many very obscure; although it isa fair translation, 
and one that it is well to compare with the others. 
Take any prominent text and compare the different 
translations, and we can mostly get clearer ideas of 
the real meaning. 

Second, the King James I. Bible. In 1603 he se- 
lected a large number of the most learned men of the 
time and assigned to them different parts of the book. 
They labored at it for eight years, and in 1611 their 
translation was published. This has bad the largest 
circulation of any Bible, and perhaps of any book. 
It has been scattered broadcast over a great part of 
the world and translated into many different lan- 
guages; it has the deepest hold upon the religious 
world of any book, although it is known that there 
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are many thousand errors in it, and some very erro- 
neous interpretations, to which reference will be 
made when I speak of the Revised Version. 

Third, Thompson’s translation, 1808. This is one 
of the best translations from the Greek, by Charles 
Thompson, who was Secretary of the Continental 
Congress. Many obscure passages are rendered plain. 
It lacks much of the poetry of the old translations, 
but is a valuable companion to them. 

Fourth, the Sunday School Bible, by Dr. Conquest, 
London, 1843. This is a very interesting and valu- 
able book. Having a copy belonging to my friend 
Thomas W. Stuckey, and the book being out of print, 
I spent the leisure hours of a year in transferring 
the alterations to a copy of the Revised Bible. 
There is a tolerably successful effort made to bring 
the grammar to our modern standard, and to avoid 
all redundant and superfluous words, such as “ and it 
came to pass,” which is generally without meaning. 
In the xi. chapter of Ecclesiastes the old versions 
say: “ Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days.” Conquest renders it: 
“Cast thy bread corn upon the watered ground, and 
thou shalt find it after many days.” The wise say- 
ings which Solomon collected were from many na- 
tions, and this one was probably from Egypt, where 
the custom was to go into the waters of the Nile 
when tbey had receded to a certain point and cast 
their bread corn, in full faith that a return would 
come in due season.” Again, Habakkuk says, “ For 
the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” Conquest says, 
“as the waters cover the depth of the sea.” The 
waters are the sea and do not cover it, but they do 
the depth, or the bottom. 

Fifth, a literal translation of the Old and New Tes- 
taments by Julia E. Smith, of Glastonbury, Conn., 
1876. This is a singular book; as there was no pres- 
ent tense in the earlier writings, she renders it: “ And 
God will say there shall be light, and there shall be 
light.’ We may see by this of what crude materials 
the translators had to make this wonderful book. 

Sixth, a translation of the Old Testament by Isaac 
Leeser, a Jewish Rabbi, published at Philadelphia, 
1883. It is very similar to the old versions. 

Seventh, the Revised Bible and Testament, 1885. 
For a long time scholars were dissatisfied on account 
of the number of errors which were known to exist 
in the old version, and various efforts had been made 
for a general revision. In 1870 the “‘ Convocation of 
Canterbury,” England, appointed a committee with 
power to invite the aid of other scholars, both in 
England and America. The result was the appoint- 
ment of two committees to represent these countries. 
They pursued their work with frequent correspond- 
ence ; each committee had its task, which when com- 
pleted was submitted to the vote of all the members. 
The American committee were in favor of correcting 
the grammar according to the modern standard, but 
they were outvoted, and these errors remain. They 
made a great many corrections, some quite important 
ones. A blunder was made in introducing a personal 
devil into the Lord’s prayer,—a superstition which 
was fast fading from the minds of intelligent Chris- 





tian men and women. There is an ideal Bible in 
which the grammar will be perfect, and thus furnish 
the best means for the people, whose book it is, to 
learn grammar, and from which all redundant words 
and offensive terms shall be eliminated. May it soon 
come. Henry T. CHrILp. 
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SELF-RELIANCE. 


SELF-RELIANCE is an essential element in a well de- 
veloped character, giving firmness of purpose and 
strength of will in the carrying out of the details of 
daily life. It enables a manto make a right estimate 
of himself as a factor in the vast field of human en- 
ceavor. He sees that if he fulfills not the measure of 
duty and responsibility assigned him, others must 
make good his failure. Socially our lives are so inter- 
woven that no thread of warp or woof can be spared; 
our common life lacks perfectness because of the 
threads dropped out of the pattern here and there. 

While in some individuals self-reliance is inherent, 
in most cases it largely depends upon the training re- 
ceived in early life. The little child if encouraged to 
wait upon himself in those things he can easily per- 
form, very soon acquires the habit of depending upon 
himself, and is happy in the increase of ability he 
gains by his own effort. 

And this training is of incalculable advantage to 
him when he takes his place among his fellowsin the 
school-room ; having been accustomed to draw upon 
his own resources in the smaller needs or contingen- 
cies of the nursery and play-room, he is self-possessed 
and not easily turned from his purpose in the wider 
field of the school. 


No sadder mistake can be made in the rearing of 
children, than to allow them to depend upon others 
to do for them what they are quite able to do for 
themselves; a large part of the misfortunes that be- 
fall us in life are directly traceable to the want of a 
proper estimate of our capabilities which training in 
self-reliance would develop, and the courage it gives 
would enable us to meet with a calm dignity and 
power of resistance the vicissitudes that make life a 
veritable kaleidoscope of events for which we are not 
prepared, but which must be met and adjusted to the 
conditions in which we are placed. 
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Failing in self-reliance a man is vacillating; his 
best purposes and highest aims are hindered in their 
development, and he becomes a prey to his own dis- 
trust of himself, which results in a distrust of all 
men. Whatever may be said to the contrary, we 
generally judge others by our own standard ; the man 
who tries to be equal to the occasion,—who has a 
proper sense of the claims of other men and an in- 
tegrity of purpose that has nothing to fear from the 
All-Seeing eye,—that man must be self-reliant, must 
have the force and power within which gives confi- 
dence and assurance; the Apostle calls it the “ full 
assurance of faith,”—faith in the integrity of hisown 
conscience, and in God to whom he is responsible. 
Such a man has faith in other men, from the fact that 
he recognizes the qualities of heart and mind in 
them that are essential to a true and honorable man- 
hood, and from his own experience he is able to 
judge rightly of another. 


MARRIAGES. 
HALLOWELL—BRANIN.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, under the care of Abington Monthly Meet- 
ing, First month 22, 1890, Israel Hallowell, son of James W. 
and Esther L. Hallowell, of Moreland township, and Ruth 
Ann, daughter of George and Ann Elizabeth Branin, of 
Cheltenham township, all of Montgomery county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

ALLEN.—At his residence, Langhorne, Pa., First 
month 28th, 1890, Marmaduke W. Allen, in his 69th year. 

BUNTING.—At Darby, Pa., First month 29th, 1890, Jo- 
seph Bunting, aged 59 years, A member of Darby monthly 
meeting. 

CARMAN.—In Camden, N. J., First month 30, 1890, 
Martha W. Carman, aged 85 years. 

EDGE.—First month 23, 1890, at Downingtown, Pa., 
Elizabeth Edge, aged 76 years. 

JONES.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Robert 
Iredell, Norristown, Pa., First month 26, 1890, Massie M, 
Jones. 

KERSEY.—Suddenly, First month 31st, 1890, John J. 
Kersey, aged 71 years. A member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 

PAXSON.—First month 27, 1890, Anna Burton, wife of 
Joha W. Paxson, and daughter of the late Anthony Burton. 
A member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia. 

PIERCE.—In Washington, D. C., First month 15th, 1890, 
Lucy Candace, daughter of P. B. and Susan W. Pierce, 
aged nine months and sixteen days. 

RICHARDSON.—In New York city, on Fourth-day, 
the 29th of First month 1890, Anna Price, widow of 
Thomas Richardson, and daughter of the late Richard 
Price, of Philadelphia, aged 65 years. 

RUSHMORE.—First month 13th, 1890, Stephen Rush- 
more, of Westbury, Long Island, in the 75th year of his 
age; an esteemed member during his life of Westbury 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

RUSHMORE.—First month 26th, 1890, at Westbury, 
L. I., Edmund P. Rushmore, in the 72d year of his age. 

Thus have two brothers from one house been taken 





within two weeks. The vicissitudes of life are mysterious 
to the wisest. He that is prepared to meet them is pos- 
sessed of right knowledge. 8. B. Hi. 

SMITH.—First month 16th, 1890, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, David H. Birdsall, near Lincoln, Lou- 
doun county, Virginia, Ruth Hannah Smith, an Elder of 
Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 85th year of her age. 

STACKHOUSE.—At their residence near Howellville, 
Delaware county, Pa., First month 27th, 1890, Alice M., 
wife of Charles D. Stackhouse, formerly of Philadelphia, in 
her 75th year. 

WILLIAMS.—In West Chester, on 2d month Ist, 1890, 
Richard W. Williams, aged 81 years; a member of Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

WILLIAMS.—First month 30th, 1890, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Charles E. Trump, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Elizabeth S., widow of Robert F. Williams. 

WILLSON.—At her residence in South Pelham, Ontario, 
Canada, 26th of First month, 1890, Esther Page, widow of 
Thomas D. Willson; a member of Pelham Preparative and 
Monthly Meetings, Ontario, aged nearly 74 years. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tue gathering at West Chester, Pa, on the 28th ult. 
on the occasion of Concord Quarterly Meeting, was, 
the largest witnessed there for many years, it being 
estimated there were about 1,200 persons present. 
The strangers with minutes were Isaac Wilson, of 
Ontario, Canada, Elison Newport, of Abington, and 
Margaretta Walton, of Western Quarter, Pa. 

Isaac Wilson delivered a long and very impres- 
sive discourse on the inexhaustible love of the 
Father, and the perfection of the doctrine taught by 
Jesus, these being sufficient for our every need of to- 
day. That no harm came to Jesus from the sup- 
pression of his human will, the spirit being of more 
value than the body, and that his example well fol- 
lowed, would entitle us to wear the best robes in the 
Father’s house, which are the robes of righteousness. 
His arguments were close and convincing. He was 
followed by E. Newport in prayer, which was tender 
and effective in impression. Margaretta Walton 
earnestly exhorted the meeting to ponder well the 
great truths they had heard, and other speakers 
added their testimony to these truths, all making the 
meeting a memorable occasion. 

In the business meeting, to the customary busi- 
ness was added in joint-session the adoption of a 
memorial to the Court of Chester county, urging the 
refusal of an application for a wholesale liquor license 
in the borough of West Chester, and a committee 
was appointed to present it. The meeting was in 
session five hours and wasa most interesting and im- 
pressive one throughout. 


PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting was held at Purchase, 
Westchester county, N. Y., on the 29th of last month ; 
the meeting of ministers and elders the day before, at 
2o0’clock. Although we missed those who have been 
removed from us by death, and others who were de- 
tained from assembling with us on account of sick- 


ness and feebleness of advanced life, yet, as we gath- | 
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ered into silence we felt thankful there were yet to be 
seen in our assembly fathers and mothers who have 
labored long for the salvation of their own souls and 
the welfare of the church. On Fourth-day morning 
our friend John J. Cornell came from New York, 
where he had attended Westbury Quarterly Meeting, 
and still has further religious labor within its bor- 
ders. He was led to declare the truths of the Gospel 
as promulgated by Jesus and handed down to us in 
the pages of sacred history, which can be unfolded to 
us Only by divine revelation. He impressed upon his 
hearers the importance of attending to impressions 
made upon the mind from the divine source. The 
result of such faithfulness always brings peace and 
satisfaction. 

In due time the business of the meeting was en- 
tered into. From the answers received, all our meet- 
ings have been attended. Love and unity exist 
among us. Nearly clear of the use of intoxicants, 
and a spirit of love shown the delinquent ones. A 
proposition was made and committee appointed to 
consider the subject of holding our quarterly meet- 
ings jointly. A memorial was presented by the Board 
of Managers of Chappaqua Mountain Institute ex- 
pressing the loss sustained in the removal by death of 
two of its members, Alfred Underhill ard Elwood 
Burdsall, which was directed to be placed upon 
record. The value of these lives is highly appreci- 
ated by us all. 

A temperance meeting was held at the meeting- 
house in the evening, under the direction of the wo- 
men’s quarterly meeting’s committee. A paper was 
prepared and read by Jane C. Washburne on the sub- 
jects of intoxicants, tobaccco, and the importance of 
early instructing the children in the injurious effects 
they have upon the human system. J.J.Cornelland 
others encouraged us to use all our energies and 
powers to eradicate this gigantic evil, intemperance, 
from our land. Fifth-day morning the usual public 
meeting was held; J. J. Cornell and others appeared 
in vocal testimony. Gospel truths, such as are en- 
dorsed by our Society, were explained with clearness. 
Earnest appeals were made to be more faithful to the 
convictions made upon our minds, and follow the 
spirit of Christ in our hearts. This is the true light 
that will enlighten all who will be directed by it. 
May this stirring up our minds by way of remem- 
brance enable us to more fully realize and perform 
our obligations to God and our fellow-man. In the 
evening a parlor meeting was held in the meeting- 
house on account of its being more central for the 
people, and better accommodation for the horses. It 
proved to be a season of refreshment to those who 
were there. J.J. Cornell spoke on Divine Inspira- 
tion. In his exercise he removed everything of a 
mysterious nature concerning religion, and clothed it 
with simplicity. If we live in accordance to the im- 
pressions of duty made upon our minds we will 
know of this divine and immediate inspiration gov- 
erning every motive of our lives. By request he gave 
an interesting account of his life and the visitations 
of divine love upon his mind from his youth to the 
present time. 

D. H. Griffen set his sea] to the truth of these 
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things. Obedience to manifested duty will ever be 
accompanied by peace of mind. With fervent prayer 
by J. J. C., asking the loving Father to be with every 
condition present, the meeting closed. 

Purchase, Second month 1. RoBert BARNES. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

LECTURES AT FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS. 
Tue sixth in the combined Course of Lectures given 
to Teachers occurred at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, Second month Ist. 
The first hour was devoted to “ Language or Expres- 
sion in Education,” by Prof. 8. F. Hall, of Leomin- 
ster, Mass., and was an earnest plea for the teaching 
of simplicity and directness in the expression of lan- 
guage. A teacher must not only be possessed of a 
truth, but the truth must possess him if he well im- 
part it. Asan example of force in expression Wen- 
deil Phillips as an orator was cited, also Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, who in her determination to make 
known the evils of slavery wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
with a courage and directness which at once won her 
readers everywhere. A good point taken was that 
of not bewildering children with too much at once. 
Too many new words to master atatime. Too much 
explanation and talk. Make them hungry for words. 
Don’t thrust them upon them unsought. An encour- 
aging thought was given, that teachers as a class are 
the best of people, in consequence, perhaps, of their 
constant contact with children, and their desire to 
teach them rightly. The lecture was similar to some 
previously given, yet with the fresh and vigorous 
handling of Prof. Hall, who in his capacity of super- 
intendent of schools has had large experience, it was 
listened to with interest. An entirely different sub- 
ject claimed the attention of the next hour, and the 
time was all too short for the widescope that Prof.Spen- 
cer Trotter, of Swarthmore College, desired to give to 
the Methods of Studying and Teaching Natural His- 
tory. He, however, acquitted himself in an able and 
scholarly manner. In this branch ofstudy the thing to 
be presented was fact and not theory. The student 
should be led along step by step to consider all forms 
of life and their relation to each other. There is so 
much to learn and so little time to grasp it, that there 
should be a wise use of text-books, and the brain, 
which is a very delicate instrument, should not be 
burdened to retain the great variety of knowledge, but 
trained to know where to turn to get at what is 
wanted. 

In teaching, simple terms should be used and 
students trained to think for themselves. Yet sci- 
entific terms must not be avoided, and when used 
care should be taken to give their derivation and by 
this show how comprehensive these terms are. By 
this means they are impressed on the memory of 
both teacher and student. No hard and fast line 
should be drawn between the past and present in 
Natural History, for creation still goes on and nature’s 
laws are ever connecting the past and tke future. 
The lecture gave evidence of great breadth of thought 
befitting his large subject, and was gratifying to his 
hearers, showing as it did, the wide range there is in 
the pursuit of knowledge. 
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The next lectures will be at Swarthmore, Second 
month 15th, “ How to Study and teach Physics,” and 
“ Methods of Teaching Arithmetic.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM BERLIN—IV. 


Tue Christmas roses that bloomed in the florists’ 
pots, along the streets, were gathered away a week 
ago, with the little holly trees and branches of mis- 
tletoe, into Christmas festivals. The miniature for- 
ests of young fir and spruce trees which sprang up 
in courts and squares and wide corners, went one by 
one to the dwellings, were loaded with ugly gewgaws, 
were danced about by children, and made, with their 
candles, gay illuminations that shone out through the 
lace curtained windows most cheerily to all passers- 
by save to those who love trees for their own sake, 
and who have read Anderson’s story “ Der Tannen- 
baum” and felt its pathos so deeply ; the sight of a 
Christmas tree always recalls it. Thecurious booths, 
rudely constructed of boards,—and cloth so old and 
black it might have come down the centuries from 
Albert the Bear’s time,—which filled many of the 
City Places and which constituted the Christmas 
market, have been carted away, and with them have 
gone the more curious looking men and women who 
kept them, and all the curious jumble of color and 
ugliness that was left over from their stock in trade 
of colossal gingerbread hearts and felt slippers, 
wooden animals that looked as if they had been 
hacked out with implements of the stone age,—things 
to play with, things to wear, things to eat, things 
with which to adorn the house, all of them unique 
in their ugliness. The sound of the Christmas carols 
sung in the court by black cloaked boys, has died 
away, as well as the glorious harmonies of Bach’s 
Christmas oratorios, which seemed indeed to set one 
under the solemn stars, upon the plains of Bethlehem, 
with the shepherds watching their flocks and listen- 
ing to the multitude of angels singing “ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will towards 
men.” The three little stockings hung in a row on 
tall backed oak chairs before the white porcelain 
stove in the home wohnung, and the sweet-spirited 
mother, with her deft fingers playing Santa Claus 
among them on Christmas Eve, and the joy in the 
three little faces next morning, and the chorus of 
glad voices telling of treasures found in the stockings, 
are all now among the happy memories. 

The peculiar dishes that pertain to New Year’s 
eve have been brought on German tables for supper, 
and Ffannkiichen, a light doughnut with jam in the 
middle, provided in the bakeshops by the bushel for 
this night. In German families whose friends were 
gathered to welcome the New Year, as the clock 
struck twelve there was touching of glasses and a cry 
of “ Prosit Neu Jahr!” Then the cannon boomed 
and from the rabble in the streets shout after shout 
arose of “ Prosit Neu Jahr!” With New Year’s day 
came the old portier in his Sunday coat, bowing and 
smiling and scattering good wishes and congratula- 
tions and receiving a return of civilities in the shape 
of several marks. Then came the baker’s boy who 
brings up the crisp morning rolls with his congratu- 








lations, and the milkman with his; and the bright- 
faced postman followed, offering his good wishes and 
a bundle of good mail at the same time. 

The holidays are done, and life runs on again in 
the old grooves. Household supplies must be gath- 
ered in from market-hall and shop, and if you will 
go with me for a walk of a few rods along our wide, 
clean street, paved with asphalt in the middle and 
with bands of flag stones set in wide margins of very 
small broken stones for the foot passengers, we will 


see the dense mists lifting away and the tardy sun-. 


light piercing through. It gilds the great variety of 
ornamentation on the houses where oak and acan- 
thus leaves, human figures and griffins, grim heads 
of lions, columns and triglyphs and metopes, and all 
the old patterns which adorned the capitals and cor- 
nices, and floors and ceilings of the temples and 
treasure houses of famous Grecian cities, are wrought 
in richest profusion ; calling up thoughts of forms 
and figures that contrast strangely with the tide of 
life surging through the street. Passing up and down 
a few rods of a German street every morning fills 
the sketchbook of one’s memory with odd pictures 
that can uever be forgotten,—of troops of flaxen 
haired children in bright, woolen stockings and 
clumsy slippers dancing in the courts around old or- 
gan grinders; of a withered old crone sitting on the 
steps of a cellar dwelling, doing her mending, a great 
many holes held together by some links of stocking 
drawn over her hand. A friend stops to advise with 
her in the emergency, and the earnest expression of 
these old seamed faces was something worth seeing ; 
as were also the faces of two very portly and much 
wrapped up dames who set down tlieir heavy baskets 
outside the market-hall door one day for a comforta- 
ble gossip, when the pet pugdog of one slipped his 
muzzle and tugged the goose out of the basket of the 
other Frau. A scene followed and exclamations that 
cannot be written. When I am old and sick and in- 
firm I think I will turn the leaves of this book of 
mental sketches jotted down on my way to market, 
and laugh down the pain. 

On the day before Whit-Sunday there were wag- 
ons driven about, piled with birch boughs and little 
trees ; and men, women, and children flocked to buy 
them, to nail over the outside doors, or set in jars of 
water inside, or to hang about the rooms to bring 
good luck to the house. Great buildings in process 
of erection had many of them planted aloft among 
the scaffolding and unfinished walls. Acorus Cala- 
mus was carried about on the backs of women at the 
same time and for the same purpose, and was bought, 
as the birch, by all those people who live in cellars 
and have horse shoes nailed on their steps ; a custom 
which is not confined, though, to the inhabitants of 
basements. If one ask a man of the better class why 
he has this on his step, he will shrug his shoulders 
and speak of the estimation in which horses were 
held by his ancestors, when the war steed was slain 


and buried in the same grave with his dead master, | 


and of how horses’ heads were represented on the 
gables of old German houses. He will speak, too, of 
some trace of this old veneration lingering in the 
superstitious mind of his mother-in-law or his aunt 
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or sister, causing her to nail the shoe on the step to 
keep evil away—of course he believed nothing of 
that kind. Then with a laugh he adds frankly: 
“Oh no, we none of us believe in old women’s super- 
stitions and fables ; but we all have the horse shoes.” 

The man who keeps a shop at the entrance to the 
great house in which our apartments lie, and who 
sells petroleum and fish and beer and goose fat to 
spread on bread, and who has “ Butter Handlung und 
Delicattessen” on his sign, was married one day last 
spring; and as his bride lived only a few doors away 
all the people opposite us had placed their window 
cushions to insure comfort and were leaning out to 
see the bride come forth. We opened our window 
too, and peered down to see her, in long white veil, 
enter the bright blue coupé with gilded stripes on the 
wheel spokes, and be driven off with the groom, by 
the coachman wearing bright blue and white livery. 
There was such a crashing and breaking and noise, 
by the shop door of the groom the night before, we 
were filled with wonder that such a proceeding could 
occur in Berlin and be permitted even for minutes, 
while for two hours people were carrying jugs and 
baskets of bottles, pitchers, and earthenware pans, 
and smashing them down on the pavement amid the 
shouts of all who had preceded but we learned later 
from the old portier, that this is a good old German 
custom to insure luck 

“When a new household finds its place 
Among the myriad homes of earth.” 

The name of this street holds within it asuggestion 
of a battle-cry, and carries us back to the time of 
Napoleon, when there was a call for volunteers to 
defend the Prussian Eagle from his bold schemes, 
and Major Liitzow raised a corps which included the 
poet Theodore Korner in its ranks; and this body 
has been rendered famous by Korner’s well-known 
song, sung by all the German people, Liitzow’s 
“ Wilde Jagd.” Here is Korner srteet, too, running 
into Liitzow in commemoration of the close connec- 
tion in life of these two who were devoted to their 
fatherland. Going on our way we pass by meat 
shops where the walls are covered by neat tiles and 
the mosaic floors bordered often by. some pattern 
from a Grecian or Assyrian temple. We buy there 
nice boiled ham or roasted meats in any quantity 
desired. A white apron spread over a chair and set 
outside the door, indicates that there is fresh sausage 
on hand and will be supplied piping hot. We pass, 
too, the drosky stand. The drivers are bundled in 
long blue coats with deep capes, dirty sheepskins 
hanging below over huge boots lined with fur, their 
fiery red faces half buried in immense fur capes and 
collars. They are feeding their horses or napping on 
their boxes now ; but sometimes they are driving, 
whiz! around a corner, and in a minute more would 
run over you. You are not infirm and quietly and 
quickly spring backward or forward without causing 
any check to speed, yet they turn on their boxes and 
storm like a great “bubbly jock.” Good people I 
suppose think only of the ‘state of their souls and 
what can be done for them; but those who do not 
belong to that guild, for one inward, wrathful mo- 
ment wish they were chimney-sweeps, very black 
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and very low, that they “might drink delight of 
battle with their peers” instead of walking serenely 
on their way, making believe they heard nothing 
and saw nothing unpleasant. But there are many 
things all through life which we “ make believe” we 
neither see nor hear, saying only with Constance, 
“T will instruct my sorrows to be proud.” 

At the corners of the principal streets are round 
pillars on which are pasted before daylight every 
morning the announcements of all the amusements 
and entertainments for the day and evening; and 
around it gather people of all grades to read the 
musical programmes, or whatever diversion suits in- 
dividual tastes. Outside the market-hall are little 
carts drawn by stout dogs, being emptied of the load 
of brown hares or pheasants, or loaves of rye bread 
with a crust like the bark of an o2k. Inside are long 
halls, leading past stalls where the venders sit walled 
in as it were by their wares. Whether these venders 
are scooping up live fish and eels and cray fish from 
huge vats before them, or arranging flowers—snap- 
ping off viciously as useless débris the green calyx of 
water lilies and binding them up in stiff bunches 
with red carnations—or piling up tiers of white close 
heads of cauliflower, or picking over raspberries with 
a hair pip, to bring the freshest to the top, or setting 
in order layers of dried eels and flounders; at any 
second or any hour they call out vociferously, “ Was 
Suchen Sie,” and follow their questions by a jabbered 
enumeration of their goods. Often I stop to talk 
with them, when they are kindly old bodies, and so 
learn that the roots of parsley are to be put into soup 
and that the pumpkins are also to be made into soup; 
that the goose must be stuffed with little apples, un- 
pared, uncored, and unstemmed. 

The celery stalks seen semi-occasionally, all come 
from England, for the German throws away the 
stalks and eats the great lumpofaroot. His aspara- 
gus, though, all comes to market as white as milk; 
for tbe bed in which it is grown is covered with a 
layer of fine, loose soil, through which it is not al- 
lowed to penetrate before it is cut with a knife spec- 
ially adapted to this use. We hurry past the cheeses 
with bated breath—what an array of them! from 
Russia, Holland, Switzerland, France, and every part 
of Germany. Some of them look as if they might be 
cakes of spoiled soap and are most repulsive to look 
upon ; but like a tropical fruit Wallace speaks of in 
his “‘ Malay Archipelago,” if one can be persuaded to 
overcome his terror of the odor, and taste it, he 
has satisfaction in it—J have heard. The stands 
where flour and grits are sold, are so attractive after 
the cheese that, as we look at the beautiful white 
grits made in such variety from wheat and barley 
and corn and oats, coarse and fine, we are as grateful 
to old King Pilumnus for having discovered that 
grain could be ground and food prepared from it, as 
were his guests who partook of it the first time, on 
the night of his wedding with Danae. Here are len- 
tils, too, that take us back in thought to the patri- 
arch’s time. Once we had some for dinner and the 
first remark called forth by the tasting was, “ Well, I 
don’t blame Esau so much, if his dish was as good as 
this!” The bags of poppy seed, white and black, are 
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sprinkled on cakes, on the morning rolls, and beaten 
up with eggs and butter and sugar,and baked in a crust 
with whipped cream over it, making a compound 
that is sold largely in the bake shops. The tender 
heads of lettuce come from Italy, the black earth still 
clinging to the stems. From Italy, too, come the 
golden and white Narcissus flowers. We will have 
some and go out from the hail-storm of “ Was Suchen 
Sie,” “ Was Suchen Sie,” which follows all the way, 
and find more attractive places. oO. R. 
Berlin, First month 3, 1890. 


A LETTER FROM M. SCHOFIELD TO THE 
CHILDREN. 

Dear Children: My thoughts have gone out many 
times to you who live in homes where the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL goes every week, and though it 
may be intended for grown people, I want to talk to 
you through its columns. All of you would be inter- 
ested if you could see our School, and perhaps you 
will like to bear about it. The scholars are all col- 
ored boys and girls,and from four years old up to 
thirty. When they go up stairs in the assembly- 
room we read a Psalm, or they repeat one, then a lit- 
tle touch on the bell with a pencil or key, and all 
bow the head and look at the floor. They have their 
arms folded, and it is very still until another tap, 
when they chant or sing the Lord’s Prayer. Heaven 
is where love and goodness are, and when we say 
“Our Father who art in Heaven,” we try to think of 
love and goodness, though we know He is with us in 
the school-room just asthe air is around us all the 
time. When they are through, they sit that way 
until another little tap, and then they lift up their 
heads and eyes. Over a hundred are small, but they 
say the prayer, and sing with the rest. 

Fifty of the large scholars are boarding here, and 
most of them never saw a town before, or even a hun- 
dred houses together. We are on the edge of this 
town, and a pine woods is close by, but we have a 
good many buildings and other houses near. Some 
are afraid at first to go up and down stairs, as there 
are none in their homes,—often only two or three 
rooms, and the old slavery way of a shelf outside the 
front door, on which stands a bucket of water and 
basin, from which each of the family dips out some 
in the morning and washes his or her face, on the 
steps. Some of the white people only use one sheet 
on beds, and we have to teach them to sleep between 
and with the head out. One boy put his sheet out- 
side for a counterpane, and once, when he was a stu- 
dent, 22 years old, and was sent to make a fire in the 
cook stove, he built and lighted it in the oven part, 
for in his setthement they cook in open fire-places. 

Christmas morning, when they were let in the 
dining-room their stockings were hanging on the 
back of their chairs, and a cocoanut at each plate. 
O, how they do like cocoanuts! They were very 
happy over their presents, and the girls especially 
delighted with a 2-inch doll in the toe. They love 
dolls, and have sisters, or“ sisters baby,” to take them 
to. The women like dolls; we heard one at the fair 


begging her husband to buy her one; she was over 
thirty, but bad lost her only child and wanted a doll 
to dress and play with. 











A new hall is being built. All the school was out 
to see me lay the first brick, with the same trowel 
that was used tostart the other two buildings. When 
the walls were up three or four feet above the ground 
we laid the corner-stone. We had a block of granite 
two feet long and eight inches thick, with a place 
cut in the middle large enough to hold a copper box 
four inches deep. We took the box to the assembly 
room and putin it photographs of the school, and 
some others, the printed reports, a book with all the 
names of teachers and children, another with the 
names of all the men at work on it, a little money, 
postage stamps, newspapers, and letters written for 
it. The lid was then soldered on, and we marched 
over to the new building; the children sang, prayer 
was made, and John Phillips, the colored preacher, 
spoke tothem. Edward J. Dickinson alsospoke. He 
is now a lawyer here, but came to this school when 
he was 80 small we sent him home ; he cried to come, 
and returned next day, and was educated here. 
Frances S. Parker, now one of our best teachers, also 
grew up in the school, though she finished her edu- 
cation at Hampton, Va. Then they repeated the 
hymn written by W. T. R. for the dedication of the 
school- house : 


“Oh! God be with us each this day 
And make our hearts thy praises say, 
For to our hands thou gave the power 
To do thy work from hour to hour. 


“Thy people these, who years did wait, 
Who come to drink, whose thirst is great, 
May they be filled, and may each heart 
Its duty know and bear its part. 


** All hail to Thee, thou gracious Lord ! 
Make this Thy home, Thy own abode, 
May ever in its rooms be heard 
The teachings of thy Holy Word. 


“ And as we gather in these halls 
To dedicate anew their walls, 
May honor, glory, power be Thine 
Their lessons now and for all time.” 


After that Elizabeth Criley, the Principal, lifted 
up the very smallest child in school, named Mattie 
Jane Rebecca Davis Landrum, and stood her up in 
the hole in the corner-stone. It was plenty large for 
her little feet, but we could not leave her there, and 
she was taken out, and the box put in; all the child- 
ren went past and saw it for the last time. Then 
the bricklayer, William Conner, went on building the 
wall over it, and it may be a hundred years before 
anyone sees the box again, though two sides of the 
corner-stone show all the time and on one is the 
date 1889. 

Some of the letters were very good, one young 
man “ thanked the Lord he was alive to see the Hall 
going up,” and told those who may read it, “ this 
school is working heavenward and may you who 
come after now, follow in its footsteps.” A stone 
tablet on the side of the house has on it: Deborah 
Fisher Wharton. Industrial Halil. Your fathers and 
mothers can tell you what a good woman it is named 
after. When the scholars bere hunt up her life, they 
will find she set them an example of industry and 
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economy, as well as helped the poor and oppressed. 
Two little girls, her great-grandchildren, have just 
sent me some money, they earned themselves. 

The sky was very blue that day, and thesunshine 
smiled upon us, making me think of when we dedi- 
cated the brick school-house, A white-haired old 
man, Over sixty, years a slave, trembled as he clasped 
my hand, while tears stood on his shining face, as he 
said “De gates of heaven open dis day; looking 
down.” 

We had been very busy getting ready for our Fair 
and the holidays, and after making our own h-use- 
hold happy on Christmas-day, E. Criley and I started 
out in the country in the buggy. We were real Santa 
Claus to three families, where we left each a big bun- 
dle of clothes, toys, etc., then lighted the little kero- 
sene stove that was in a box in the back of the 
buggy, put on a new tin bucket that had a chicken 
ready for cooking in it, and it stewed as we rode 
along enjoying the soft air and warm sunshine. 
When we reached the bank of Shau’s Creek, we had 
a picnic, and by the time the gravy was made, (we 
had three pints of milk), and the coffee was ready, 
8. J. Entriken, the Superintendent of Industries, ar- 
rived, and we bad a good Christmasdinner. Thesun 
was 80 warm we put a parasol up to read under, and 
after the pony and dogs were fed, we drove to a woods 
and found Arbutus blooming, where we do not gen- 
erally find it until the last of February. 

Dear children, I hope you have not tired of my 
long letter. The Still Small voice has been saying to 
me, “ Write to the children,” and I feel you may be 
like little tug boats that tow big ships safely into the 
harbor. Our Treasury is empty, and if your fresh, 
young thoughts and good wishes turn this way, they 
may lead others who are able to help us. 

Your friend, 


Martsa ScHOFIELD. 
Aiken, S. C., First month 19. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Proressors Appleton, Smith, and Furman, the 
committee of judges for the Pheniz prize orations, an- 
nounced last week that the following students and 
orations had ,been selected for the public contest: 
Pattie T. Miller, “ The Spanish Armada;” A. Mitchell 
Palmer, “ Ballot Reform ;” William C. Sproul, “The 
Monrce Doctrine;” Frances White, “ The Study of 
Poetry ;” Edward Clarkson Wilson, “The Annexa- 
tion of Canada.” Ten orations were handed in by 
the members of the Junior Class, to which the con- 
test is confined, and Sixth-day evening, Third month 
21st, has been fixed for the time. 

—The second semester of college work began on 
Second-day morning and the new program of recita- 
tions in all the classes is now in effect. 

—Professor Ferris W. Price contributes an inter- 
esting article to the current Pheniz, on life at the 
great Frederick William University, in Berlin, where 
he is now studying. 

—Acting-president Appleton and Dr. Day at- 
tended the ceremonies incident to the inauguration 
of Seth Low to the presidency of Columbia College, 
New York, on Second-day last. A large number of 
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distinguished college men and educators were pres- 
ent from different parts of the country. 


—The Swarthmore reunion and dinner, in Phila- 
delphia, on the evening of the 15th inst., promises to 
be even more successful and enjoyable than last 
year’s. 8. 


THOMAS FOULKE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ; 

Your valued journal comes to us this week burdened 
with whisperings of mourning. Truly, our standard bear- 
ers are being rapidly carried to their final home. Others 
may not know what Friends of Baltimore have lost by the 
death of Thomas Foulke. For many years his spirit has 
been near us for our well-being, until we had come to rely 
upon his help in every time of weakness. He has attended 
and earnestly labored in our yearly meeting repeatedly, 
and renewed the bonds of Christian fellowship and love. 
He joined Samuel M. Janney and Samuel Townsend, with 
others, in founding Illinois Yearly Meeting, a step that has 
done so much to extend and strengthen our borders in the 
West, where so many of our members were scattered. 
Thomas Foulke also joined Samuel M. Janney in reopening 
the new meeting-house after the completion of the building 
at Washington City, when one of the greatest efforts of his 
life was made to lay before the people the doctrines and 
testimonies of Friends. He came to us in the spring of 
last year to assist in opening our new meeting-house, and 
labored for the advancement and preservation of the flock 
though suffering great bodily affliction. Nor would we 
forget his repeated journeys to the Friends of one of our 
suffering monthly meetings on the other side of the Poto- 
mac River, where he administered the balm that heals to 
the agitated flock of Samuel M. Janney. 

I have named a few of the labors of this valued Friend, 
who is well known in this and other countries for his 
travels and writings and earnest ministry in the cause of 
religious truth. All he was, all he had, and his every 
effort, he gave to his beloved and confiding people. After 
long months of patient suffering and pain, while his friends 
could only send a wish or a thought to his bedside, he went 
down and his life’s work is done. 

Baltimore. HENRY JANNEY. 
THE WAY OF THE RAIN. 

I HEARD an old farmer talk, one day, 
Telling his listeners how 

In the wide, new country far away, 
The rainfall follows the plow. 


“As fast as they break it up, you see, 
And turn the heart to the sun, 
As they open the furrows deep and free, 
And the tillage is begun, 


“The earth grows mellow ; and more and 
more 
It holds and sends to the sky 
A moisture it never had before 
When its face was hard and dry. 


“And so, wherever the plowshares run, 
The clouds run overhead ; 
And the soil that works, and lets in the sun, 
With water is always fed.” 


I wonder if that old farmer knew 
The half of his simple word, 

Or guessed the message that, heavenly-true, 
Within it was hidden and heard? 
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It fell on my ear by chance that day ; 
But the gladness lingers now, 
To think it is always God’s dear way 
That the rainfall follows the plow. 
—A. D. T. Whitney, in The Independent. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 

Ir singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore,— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 

Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down ; 

They brightened all the joys of life, 
They softened every frown ; 

But oh, ’tis good to think of them, 
When we are troubled sore; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Though they are here no more! 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there ; 

To follow them were not so hard 
Wherever they may fare ; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore ; 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore. 


—John W. Chadwick. 


IMMORTALITY. 
Ir I had lived ere seer or priest unveiled 
A life to come, methinks that, knowing thee, 
I should have guessed thine immortality ; 
For Nature, giving instincts, never failed 
To give the ends they point to. Never quailed 
The swallow, through air-wilds, o’er tracts of sea, 
To chase the summer; seeds that prisoned be 
Dream of and find the daylight. Unassailed 
By doubt, impelled by yearnings for the main, 
The creature river-born doth there emerge ; 
So thou, with thoughts and longings which our earth 
Can never compass in its narrow verge, 
Shall the fit region of thy spirit gain, 
And death fulfill the promptings of thy birth. 
— Westland Marston, in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
“Gop isa Spirit. No one hath seen him at any 
time. In ancient times, when men were reverent, he 
had no name among them. Instead of the old rev- 
erence, we are impertinently inquisitive. Our theo- 
logians boldly analyze him into his religious elements 
as a chemist does a known substance. Our children 
are taught the schedule of his virtues, and our boys 
can glibly rattle off the list of his attributes. I mar- 
vel that any reverence is left to a people among 
whom the holy mysteries have been so vulgarized. 
The Jewish boy, when in reading or speaking he 
came to the name of the Deity, laid his finger upon 
his mouth and emphasized it by silence. The boy of 
to-day utters it as a meaningless monosyllable, or 
hurls it like a missile at his little comrade with whom 
he is quarrelling.”— W. H. H. Murray. 





RICHARD MOTT, OF TOLEDO. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

Ricuarp Mott left New York and became a resident 
of the pioneer town of Toledo, Ohio, in the winter of 
1836, arriving in a stage, via Columbus, over the 
frozen Black Swamp. He represented the large land 
interests of Gov. Washington Hunt and the Hicks 
family, and brought four thousand dollars of his own 
savings for investment. He entered at once into the 
business and social life of the primitive community ; 
was a patron of the first debating society and of the 
first schools, and was for years first-lieutenant in the 
volunteer Fire Company. 

He was a pioneer railroader, and was one of the 
builders and operators of the Erie & Kalamazoo rail- 
road, running from Toledo to Adrian; serving as 
president from March 15, 1838, to April 30, 1839. 
“ How this road got into operation and kept up with- 
out money or credit,” says Mr. Mott, in his reminis- 
cences, “can never be fully explained, and perhaps 
not entirely understood, except by the parties whose 
energy and pluck—with possibly some little assur- 
ance—carried it along through years of difficulty and 
embarrassment.” Mr. Mott, who was a clever 
draughtsman, has left illustrations of the first train, 
with its rude locomotive, run over the road; bring- 
ing wheat from Michigan and returning bread-stuffs 
from Toledo, at the rate of ten miles an hour. 

He was the pioneer in grain hauling, and built 
the first warehouse, with a horse-power elevator, in 
1838; burned in 1839, and rebuilt in 1840, with the 
horse tramping under the peak of the roof. 

Richard Mott had been a Democrat, like his fa- 
ther, and was first to last an out and out free trader. 
But the party lash had no terror for him, and in 1838 
‘his strong anti-slavery convictions led him into the 
Whig convention, at Columbus, for choosing delegates 
to the Presidential convention, Daniel Webster being 
his first choice, and Henry Clay the second. Novem- 
ber 30, 1841, following the death of Harrison, and 
Tyler’s abasement before the slave power, we find 
him acting as a delegate in the Democratic State con- 
vention. 

In 1844 he made the canvass for State Senator on 
the Independent ticket, and the same year he was 
elected Mayor of Toledo, and reélected in 1846. From 
1848 to 1852 he resided at Buffalo; supported Martin 
Van Buren the Free Soil candidate, for President, 
against Lewis Cass, the nominee of the Democratic 
party, and was instrumental in getting up the Buffalo 
convention of 1848. 

At Defiance, September 16, 1854, during the ex- 
citement attending the attempt of the slave power to 
repeal the Missouri Compromise, prohibiting slavery 
in the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, he was 
nominated for Congress on the Anti-Nebraska ticket, 
and elected by nearly three-fourths of the entire 
vote cast. He actively assisted in the formation of 
the Republican party in Ohio, and in electing Sal- 
mon P. Chase to the Governor’s chair. The first 
meeting for organization was held in his parlors, and 
the platform penned by him. 


1From the Magazine of Western History, Fifth month, 1889. By 
Kate Brownlee Sherwood. 
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In 1856 he was elected to Congress on the Repub- 
lican ticket, against Hon. A. P. Edgarton, late of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, an early 
friend and associate. Illustrative of his frank, hon- 
est methods, the story is told, that meeting Mr. Ed- 
garton, he asked if he was going to run against him; 
the answer being in tbe affirmative, he replied: 
“Then I myself will see that thee is defeated.” And 
he did, making his canvass often on foot; and, al- 
though no orator, winning the support of his hearers 
by his earnest appeals to their sense of justice and 
reciprocal rights. The canvass on both sides was so 
conducted that the life-long friendship was never im- 
paired. 

In those stormy times in Congress, the quiet self- 
control of the Quaker radical was potent for peace. 
Once his tall form intervened to prevent the rising 
blows of the wrathful champions of North and South. 
As a political organizer, and a factor in the evolution 
of the Republican party, Richard Mott may be justly 
ranked with Giddings, Wade, Sumner, Wilson, Love- 
joy, Julian, and other intellectual giants of the most 
important period of our legislative history. A disin- 
clination for public life led to his retirement after his 
second term in Congress. 

A practical philanthropist, Mr. Mott did not be- 
lieve in encouraging the idle and vicious by prodigal 
almsgiving and blind benefactions, but he lent sub- 
stantial aid in establishing and maintaining the Pro- 
testant Orphans’ Home, Home for Friendless Wo- 
men, Industrial School, Humane Society, Protestant 
Hospital and Temperance Association. He was an 
earnest advocate of manual training in our public 
schools ; and his name was coupled with every enter- 
prise for the common weal. “Oh, yes, the world is 
getting better,” was his frequent remark in review- 
ing the ameliorating influences of advancing civili- 
zation. 

In 1869 he assisted Susan B. Anthony and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton in the formation of the Toledo 
Woman Suffrage Association, and during the life of 
Lucretia Mott, wife of his elder brother, James, he 
lent her ready counsel and advice. In 1876 he as- 
sisted in the formation of the New Century Club, de- 
voted to a discussion of literary and timely topics; 
was made a life honorary member, and served as 
president for the year 1885. 

Richard Mott passed away January 22d, 1888, 7.30 
p. m.,at his Toledo home, and on the 26th the si- 
lent service of the Society of Friends was solemnly 
observed by a large concourse assembled, broken 
only by the reading of his favorite hymn, “ How 
Blest the Righteous when he dies,” by Clarence 
Brown, preceded by a tender eulogy, and followed 
by the singing of Whittier’s hymn, “ With Silence as 
their Benediction God’s Angels Come.” 

Before me is a heap of manuscript, productions of 
his latest years, written in the firm, open hand char- 
acteristic of his epistolary correspondence and busi- 
ness details. They treat of the most potent questions 
of our time and country: Free Trade, Woman Suf- 
frage, The Higher Law, as applied to society and 
government. “Asa man thinketh in his heart so is 
he,” and the following extracts will give a better idea 
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than can otherwise be conveyed of his terse idiom- 
atic English and strong sense of equity and moral 
truth. 

MOTT MAXIMS, 

The primary law for everyone to achieve business 
success is to live within his income. 

When outgo exceeds income the game is desper- 
ate, the fate inevitable. The two per cents. crush all 
in the end. 

To render a country thoroughly prosperous re- 
quires the industry of all the people. 

No person can be idle and unemployed without 
danger. He will become effeminate in body or mind, 
frivolous or useless. 

Our normal condition is work. It is one of the 
highest laws of nature that a human being must sus- 
tain himself; a nation must sustain itself, 

Occupation of both body and mind is indispensa- 
ble. Better the toil be grave than none. Better be 
overtasked than undertasked, 

The standard of equity is the only one from which 
to view questions of human duty. 

The degradation of any one class practically de- 
bases the others. 

Political liberty is the right, not only of the en- 
tire community, but of every individual composing it. 

Universal, untrammelled, and equal suffrage and 
frequent elections afford the best and only lasting se- 
curity to civil liberty. 

There is more danger from the millionaire than 
from the impecunious classes; from gigantic, en- 
trenched monopolies than imported ignorance and 
superstition. 

Excessive wealth carries with it excessive pov- 
erty, both injurious to private virtue and public 
good. To diminish these evils is an important but 
neglected branch of moral legislation. 

The strength of government must have its perma- 
nent foundation in equity. Absolute justice and 
perfect equality form the enduring base on which it 
must rest. 

Suffrage in a Republic should be held as a right, 
not asa privilege. Ifthe latter, it can be taken away 
by the same power by which it was conferred. 

Equality of citizenship, its rights, duties, responsi- 
bilities, and privileges, should be the first question 
of the day and should have precedence in all legisla- 
tive bodies, till all humanity be placed on the same 
political plane. 

The retrogression from democracy through oligar- 
chy to decay can be traced to the influence of the spe- 
cious sophistry teaching the necessity of placing the 
governmental management in the hands of the edu- 
cated and well-to-do classes, who have leisure to think 
for the masses. We read of distinguished men who 
had no early advantages, who were early compelled 
to severe labor. Such men have actually the best 
advantages ; the petted children of effeminacy really 
less. 

Progress is a positive law. Individual education 
and culture are pursued in promotion of this law. 
Legislation contemplates the same beneficent end; 
but it must be elevated above political squabbles 
and petty larceny scrambles for office. 


——_—_———J 


It is the observance of vital and pervading truth, 
instead of local and special phenomena, that distin- 
guishes the Galileos and Franklins among people of 
science, the Stephensons and Morses among mechan- 
ics, and the Jeffersons, the Hamiltons, the Pitts, and 
Bavours among statesmen. 

If anyone assume to regard himself while living 
as independent of his fellows, and holds himself 
aloof from all their trials and exertions, of course, 
living or dead, the world owes him nothing but re- 
ciprocal contempt, and his own doctrine carried to 
extremes would leave his own carcass unburied when 
the breath left it. 

The many wrongs complained of as being manip- 
ulated in primary political meetings could be mainly 
prevented were two elections to be the rule. The 


first a preparatory, or nominating one, and the two 
names receiving the greater number of votes should 
be the candidates at the second and deciding elec- 
This would prevent ill-judged caucus manage- 


tion. 
ment. 

Through the co-education of woman she has be- 
come the peer of man in intellectual culture, and will 
at no distant day be found in her proper position as 
his peer in political rights—a position which is hers 
inevitably—thereby softening our discussions, and 
her clearer intuition becoming a useful co-laborer in 
our legislation. 

Right inspiration is to know little and care less, 
for all the differences of dogma between church and 
charch, and to look at all people as subjects to join in 
the enjoyment of that social, broad religion, which 
matters not what notion of Christianity, consistent 
with morality, is accepted by it. 

He inculcates the higher law of practical religion 
who teaches his listeners to manifest the genuineness 
of their love of God by elevating their fellow men. 


On the Congo there are no beasts of burden, there 
existing merely a manual transport, the porters be- 
ing the natives of the Bakongo tribe, inhabiting the 
cataract regions. In physique these men are slight 
and poorly developed; but the fact of their carrying 
on their heads from sixty to one hundred pounds’ 
weight twenty miles a day for sometimessix consecu- 
tive days, their only food being each day a little 
manioc root, an ear or two of maize, or a handful of 
peanuts, pronounces them at once as men of singu- 
larly sound stamina. Small boys of eight and nine 
years old are frequently met carrying loads of twenty- 
five pounds’ weight. 

Throughout the cataract region the general ac- 
cepted money currency is Manchester cotton cloth 
made up into pieces of six yards each. The Euro- 
pean cost of the cloth paid to these natives for trans- 
porting a load to Stanley Pool from Matadi, including 
rations, amounts at the present day to five dollars 
for a load of sixty-five pounds. Five years ago the 
cost was only one-third of this amount; but it bas 
increased on account of the opposition of the various 
trading houses that have established stations at Stan- 
ley Pool for the ivory trade on the upper river.—Cen- 
tury. 





